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Introduction 



The purpose of this guide is to assist you and your colleagues with planning, 
designing, and implem^ting activities at the local level that increase people's 
awareness of careers in special education. The guide is based on several assumptions: 

• Major efforts must be undertaken to recruit a wide array of individuals to pursue 
careers in special education and related services if the critical shortage of 
qualified professionals in the field is to be reduced. 

• Career choices are often based on personal experiences relating to a particular 
career and from information gathered from professionals already in that field. 

• Practicing special education providers are the best recruiters of future generations 
of professionals. 

Over the past two decades, dramatic changes have occurred in federal legislation 
which entitle individuals with disabilities to early intervaition, special education, and 
related services. According to the D^jartment of Education's Thirteenth Annual 
Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, nearly 4.7 million children from birth to 21 -years of age are currently 
receiving these services and it is projected that the number of children will continue 
to grow over the next decade. 

While the number of children needing special education and related services has 
grown, the number of qualified special education and related services professionals 
has not kept pace. The Thirteenth Annual Report to Congress also reported that in 
school year 1988-89, there was a shortage of 30,000 teachers, 898 social workers, 
699 occupational ther^ists, 636 physical therapists, 1,4U psychologists, and 740 
counselors. Projections suggest Uiat the diortages will continue to increase in the 
coming years. 

It is not too late, nor is it beyond our means to avert this crisis. While a variety of 
strategies will be necessary, the involvement of practicing special education 
professionals in promoting careers working with special education students at the 
local level is an essential component. Because you are a member of the special 
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education profession you are in the unique position to help others to consider entering 
a career as a special educator or related services professional. 

Promoting Special Education Career Awareness was developed to assist ^ledal 
educaticm professicmals recrvH new profiessionals into the field. Activitifs are based 
on ti^ assurni^cm that recruitmoit at the local kvd is key to attracting (tedicated and 
talented individuals into ^lecial education. Wl^di^ umtertaken imlividually or as a 
group, recruitment effoits are oihanced when a{^.oadied in a planned, systematic 
way. This guide provic^ sev«al strategies that can be used to help you and your 
colleagues organize recruitment efforts. The activiti^ that follow can be 
implemented as they are pr^oited or modified to b^ter meet your uidividual or 
group*s needs. Please feel free to expand and adapt any of the information pressited 
here. 
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Getting Started 



Initiating recruitment efforts in a community will take some planning and 
organization. However, once you have followed a few basic stq^s, implementing the 
activities will be much easier. Here are some tips for getting started: 

Assess the Community 

Because each community is diffen^t, it will be important for you to identify the 
points of contact that will be most productive to your recruitmoit efforts. Contacts 
ccmld include service or:^mizations, schools, universities, career counseling services, 
mass media providers, local community clubs — anywhere individuals show an interest 
in working with special education studoits. 

Assess Your Strengths 

Not everycme will be good at every recruitmoit activity. Some individuals may enjoy 
giving public pres^tations while others are ^cell^t at writing or responding to 
questions. It is important to sdect an activity that best fits your ^r^igths. Start with 
those activities that you are most comfortable undertaking. Lat^, with experience, 
you may wi^ to try some of the other activities listed or develop new activities of 
your own. 

Talk About Your Area of Expertise 

Remember, you are not expected to be an expert in all of the special education and 
related services professions. Staying with what you know best will not only make 
you more comfcitable, it will also give your activities more credibility. 

Develop a Community Recruitment Strategy 

Establish long-term goals ?nd short-term objectives for your recruitment venture. 
Decide which activity(ies) you might undertate to b^ support your efforts. 
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Determine Your information Needs 



Your informatioii needs may vary, dqioiding on which activity(ies) you choose and 
which audiences) you are trying to reach. For examine, wiU y. u be talking to high 
school stiKtents just b^inning to look at thdr career (^<»is or adults exploring mid- 
career change qrtions? Son^ good resources, available through the National 
Clearinghouse for Professions in Special Education, can be found in Appendix A. 
They are: 

e Teaching Special Education, a fact sheet from the Profes^ons Clearinghouse, that 
briefly describes some of the ofHions within tl^ special education teaching 
professions. Including ^>ecializing in different disability areas, focusing on 
qiecific age groups, and working in a variety of settings. 

e Careers in the Special Education and Related Semces Professions briefly 
describes a variety of care^" oiKi(»is in additicm to teaching. The material also 
provides some suggestions for exploring what it is like to work with individuals 
with disabilities, before choosing a career path. 

e Volunteer! Find Out More About Careers in Special Education provides some 
tips for finding opportunities that will give int^ested volunteers first hand 
experience working with individuals with disabilities. 

Collect Feedback 

Feedback from activity recipioits should be gathered on an ongoing basis to help you 
evaluate the effectivaiess of e^h activity. Maintain a list of individuals who were 
involved in the activities for later foHow-up. 
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Presentations 



Prestations aie an effective technique for reaching both small and large groups of 
people interested in caieen in ^ledal educaticm and related services professions. The 
puipose of the pres^tatloQ is to infonr the audieice about career opportunities and 
to motivate them to con^der ciKxising a career working with students receiving 
^jedal educati<m. Presentations can be made dtho' by (Hie individual, such as a 
speech to a group, or by several iiKiividuals, as in a pai^ presentation. Presentations 
can be made at local schools, clubs, oiganizations, and libraries. 

There are several steps that you will need to consider in implementing this activity. 
A description of each follows: 

PUBUCIZE THE SERVICE 

Make community groups and organizations aware of your availability as a speakw. 
Personally contact guidance counselors and administrator in local schools, counselors 
and career planning and placement personnd at colleges or univenaties, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, public libraries. Scout troqjs, and others. Local newspapers 
can also be contacted and encouraged to announce the service. Follow up all 
conversations in writing. 



Sample Contact Log 

Contact Name: . 

Contact Phone Number: — 

Date of Contact: — __ 

• Introduce yourself and explain the purpose of your call. 

• Ask if now is a good time to talk. If not, arrange a time to call 
back. Return Call Date: 
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• Briefly describe your goal (to increase the number of individuals 
choosing careers in special education and related services 
professions). 

• Explain the purpose of your call (an oj^rtunity to make a 
presentation, pnMnoting careers in speciaX education and related 
services profesacms). 

• Ask if there might be an qjportunity to make a presentation (e.g., 
a large assembly, career day, meetings or clubs, etc.). 

• If the answo* is yes, find out about the interests of the aiKiience 
and specifics of date and time (See "Organize Your Presentation" 
below). If tfie answer is no, ask the pcnsm to keep you in mind 
for future (qjportunities. 

• Thank the person for his or her time. 



KEEP A LOG OF PEOPLE CONTACTED (INCLUDE DATES) 

If you haven't heard from an individual for a month or so, plac^ a reminder call. 
Keep the call short and casual, but stress that you would !^)preciate being kept in 
mind for any speaking opportunities. A gentle reminder can be greatly appreciated 
since the pe^le with whom ccmtact is made are often quite busy. When making 
phone or face-to-face contacts, it is a good idea to keep a list of points that you want 
to cover in the conversation. If the contact is face-to-face, be sure to take a brochure 
with you and an informaticm sheet/card with your name and phone number on it to 
leave with the person. 

ORGANIZE YOUR PRESENTATION 

When you are invited to make a presentation, there is some basic information that 
you will need to collect to help you tailor your presentation to the needs of the 
audience. The following information will also help you decide whether an individual 
or panel presentation is most appropriate: 

• When and where you are to make the presentation. 

• The amount of time allotted for the presentation. 

• The audioice size, who they are, their interests, and their level of knowledge 
about special education. 

• The room size and set-up. 
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• The availability of audio-visual equipment. 



PREPARING AN INDIVIDUAL PRESENTATION 

Although each speaker has his or ha- own style of presenting, there are some basic 
points that should be covered in every presentation. 

• Who you are and what you do. 

• Why you chose a career working with ^)ecial education stud^ts. 

• Statistics and demographic information dbout future career oppoi amities. 

• A general overview of the special education and related s^vices professions. 

• Information on where individuals can go for additional resource. 

• Information on how individuals can b^n planning for a career working with 
special education students. 

A sample presentation and presentaticm outUne are found in Appoidix B. Feel free 
to use them as guides, however we recommoid that you never read a presentation. 
The Professional Dcvdopmait Dqjartmcnt of The Council for Excqrtional ChildiCT 
has prepared a list of suggestions for presenters which has been included in Appendix 
C. 

Try to use audio-visual materials such as overheads, slides, or videota5)es to enliven 
your presoitation. They must be of good quality and readable by all of the audience, 
not just those sitting in the first two rows. If slides are used, the photography should 
be clear and focused. Sample rveriieads and pr^entation resources are provided in 
Appendix D and reproducible handout materials can be found in Appendix A. 

PREPARING A PANEL PRESENTATION 

In selecting individuals to be part of your panel pres«itation, choose persons who feel 
comfortable speaking in front of an audiaice. They should be very positive about 
their experiences in spsdai ^ucadcoi and be willing to share their enthusiasm with 
others. Panel members could include: 

• Special education professionals. 

• Related services professionals. 

• Students receiving special education. 

• Parents of studeits receiving special education. 
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• Professionals responsible for recruitment activities in education settings. 

The panel's compositi(»i should vary dqiending on the information needs of your 
aiuiioice. Regardless of its compositicm, there are several helpful hints for convening 
panels: 

• Determine the number of pand memben that can comfortably speak given your 
specific time constraints. To do so, allow no less than 10 minutes per panel 
member. Add an additional 10 minutes at the end for questions and 5 minutes 
for a pr^entution summary. 

• Appoint one panel member as the "panel moderator* who will be responsible for 
keeping the panel on track, fielding questions, and summarizing the comments at 
the end of the discussion. 

• Make sure each panel member understands his or her role. 

• Review with the members the content of what will be covered. 

• Establish time limits, and arrange a "nonverbal signal" that can be used when 
time has run out. 

• Piovide panel members with a list of the most commonly asked questions. 

• Wh^ H is unclear what a group might ask, have the on-site contact person survey 
the audieice in advance to collect any questicms. 

• Make a list of the questions that were asked. Keep these on file for future 
reference to aid in pr^iaring for future pr^oitations. Some general questions 
that are typically a^^ed can be found in Appendix £. 

PREPARING HANDOUTS 

A flyer or handout sheets should be made available to all participants. The handouts 
in Appendix A can be used as they are or adapted to meet your audience's specific 
information needs. Information provided through handouts should include the 
following: 

• The benefits of chooang a career in special education. 

• A brief definition of special education and an overview of the students who arc 
served. 

• A list of the possible careers in ^3ecial education and related services professions. 

• Resources to contact for more information. 
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SELUNG YOUR PRESENTATION 



Once a contact has been made and a date set for your presentation, consider the 
following stqps to guarantee that everything runs smoothly: 

• Send a l^ter of confirmation to the person who you initially contacted to schedule 
the presratatiiHi. 

• Provide a brief biogr^hical sketch about yoursdf and any otho" presenters, as 
a resource for people who will be introducing you. 

• Give the title and a brief synopsis of your prcseitation to be used for promotional 
purposes. 

• Enclose a photogn5)h of yourself and any othex presenters, preferably action 
shot(s), to be used to publicize the presaitation. 

• List all your audio-visual requirements, time constraints, and any other special 
nujuirements you might have. 

• Restate the expected number in attendance and ask that you be contacted should 
that number change significantly. 

• Give the contact person any relevant telq^one numbers in case there are 
prc^lems. 

• If there is public access to the meeting issue a press release about your 
presentation. 

• Said a follow-up presc release to the media in cases whae the presentation was 
made to a closed group. 

EVALUATING THE SESSION 

Each presoitation should be evaluated by the audience and the perstm v/ho arranged 
for the presoitation. A simple checklist can be givoi to the audience that asks them 
to rate the effectiv^iess of yoar pscsenta^on in inf(»ining th^ about care^ in 
special education and related services professions. See ARieidix F for a sample 
evaluation form. The information gathered from these evaluations will be valuable 
to you as you prepare future presentations. 

FOLLOWING UP 

Correspondence should be sent to the host group within a week of your presoitation. 
It should contain the following: 

• A thank-you note to the person(s) who provided the speaking opportunity. 
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• Feedback from the audience evaluations. 

• A request that any public relations stories (e.g., a school newsletter story) 
featuring the pr^ntaticHi be forwarded to you. 

• Directions to forward requests for additional informaticm to the Professions 
Qearinghouse or to another resource ajqm^mate to the information need. 
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Displays and Other 
Face-to-Face Encounters 



School districts, <xjU^es, and (^er groups often sponsor career fairs or recqjtions. 
At these evoits, booths and/or displays are s^-up, and uuUviduals representing 
different professicms are on-hand to inform prospective candidates about career 
(^tions. These evoits are excellent opportunities to recruit individuals into iqiecial 
aiucaticm. AcWitionally, some public facilities, such as libraries, have "welcome" 
displays, or bulletin boards that describe a variety of resources available to their 
patrons. You and your colleagues can serve an important role in participating in 
these events and/or displays. The following is a series of steps to be considered when 
implementing this activity: 

PLAN 

Plan what the display/booth will look Uke. What is visually appealing in 
communicating interest in special educaticMi? (See Appendix G for display layout.) 
Possible visuals for use in a display or booth include: 

• A banner that invites people to consider a career in special education. 

• Photographs of special educators in act'on. 

• Quotes from professionals testifying to the rewards of working with special 
education stud«its. 

• Brochures about special education career opportunities. 

• A list of resources to contact for more information. (See Appendix H.) 
PROTECT VISUALS 

To keep materials in top condition: 

• Mount the materials onto heavy tag board or foam display panels available at 
most office supply stores. 

• Store the materials in large cardboard portfolios. 
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• Presexve smaller displays by laminating them. 



ESTABLISH GUIDEUNES 

You or other professionals ^u>uld be pr^ent to talk with people about caieos in 
special educaticm. Alth(nigh formal speedi^ are not typically given in diese 
situaticnis, read duough the jnevious section on making prestations and become 
£umliar witii tl^ infinrmaticm thatis cctitained in :he ^^lendices. Use tiiis information 
as background when talking with prospective candidates. Some general tips for 
individuals hosting boodis are: 



• Stand alert and look pleasant, even when not oigaged in conversation. 

• Smile and greet people as they pass by — don't wait for them to initiate contact. 

• When people stop at the booth, ask their names and inquire about their interests. 

• Intnxiuce yourself and any other professionals who are faffing the boodi. 

• Be prepared to tell alxnit your career as a special educator. 

• Stress the benefits of working with speaaX education students. 

• Ask people if they have any questions. If you cannm answer a question, write it 
down and tell the person that they will be contacted at a later time. 

• Make sure people leave with information on how they can get future questicms 



• If; the person is very interested in inirsuing a career in i^jedal education c^tain 
informati(m about them and follow-up with a p»S(mal contact and/or provide 
informatiim on how to contact the Professions Qearinghouse. 

• Use a booth/display sign-up sheet to make follow-up contacts. Provide these 
names to CEC ch^ters or other appn^riate groups so tl^ can be invited to 
special education related me^gs, activities, and oi^)ortunities. 



PLAN FOR DISPLAYS WITHOUT HOSTS 

Whoi you are not available to be presoit at a di^lay, provide a "tear-ofT sbs^ that 
people can u% to request i^tional information. Ttese sheets can either be mailed 
to an address or depoated into a box that is part of the display. Followup these 
requests for information with a perstmal i^one call or letter. 



answered. 
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Other Activities 



Not everyone is comfortable giving prweitations or has the scheduling flexibility for 
making face-to-fece ccmtiK^. There are a number of very effective activities that can 
be used in your recnritment efforts that do n^'t require public ^)ealdng, but call for 
knowledge, skill, and creativity. TTiey include: 

CREATING VIDEO OR SLIDE PRESENTATIONS 

"One picture is worth a thousand words." It's true! Seventy percent of the 
information that people aba>rb is communicated to them nonverbally. Video or slide 
presaitatiOTS can be powerful vdiicles for getting information to your audience. 

DEVELOPING PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Many newspqxrs, radio, and t^evision stations print or air Public Service 
Annoum^ments (PSAs) free of charge to promote worthwhile activities. PSAs 
should be diort and to the point, containing just who, what, where, and when 
information. 

WRITING ARTICLES OR NEWS STORIES 

Newspapers often welcome ideas for articles or stories featuring topics of local 
interest. Whether you write the story yourself or provide an interview to a staff 
reporter, the information you present will reach a wide, diverse audience. You may 
find the handouts in Appeidix A useful as you prepare your story. Feel free to 
modify them as necessary. 

Whatever activity(ies) you decicte to pursue, the National Clearinghouse for 
Professions in Special Education may have materials or know resources to help you. 
Write to the Professions Information Center, The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA, 22091-1589 or phone 703/264-9474. Best of 
luck in your recruitment efforts! 
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Handout Samples and 
Duplication Masters 



TEACHING SPECIAL EDUCATION 



If you are looking for a profession where you can make a difference and be in high 
demand, then... 

We Invite You to Consider a Career in Special Education 

A career as a special education teacher is a challenging one which offers you the 
opportunity to work closely with students, parents, colleagues, and people in the 
community to aisurc that students with disabilities receive the unique aiucation they 
need to become successful members of society. 

The special education teaching profession offers many options. You can choose a 
career path that specializes in gjedfic types of disabilities. You can focus on a 
specific age group, from infants through adults. You can also have the o^xmunity 
of working in many diffooit settings in schools and in the community. Special 
education teachers may have their own classrooms or may work as resource teachers 
with students who receive their primary instruction from other teachers. 

Special educators are able to concentrate on the uniqueness of each student and plan, 
develop, and deliver the ^^edaliy designed instruction that each student needs in 
order to succeed. Class azes of special educators are smaller than those of otho" 
teachers which enables students to receive more individual help and provides 
(^)portunitics for close relationships to develop betweai student and teacho-. In 
meeting the special needs of each stiKtent, the instructional process is often shared 
with other professionals such as goieral educators, physical and occupational 
therapists, speech/language pathologists, and adapted physical educators. 

Special educators are in great demand nationwide. If desired, there is the 
(^^rtunity to move from one pUK» to another within the profession. Special 
educator pr^aration programs are available in ovw 1,100 colleges and univeraties. 
Many of these institutions of higher educatiwi have scholarships and fellowships 
available. 

Regardless of age, background, or disability, all students need and deserve good, 
caring teachers who can individualize instruction to meet their needs. You could be 
the teacher who makes the difference in their lives. 

National Clear 'ngbouse for Professions in Special Education 
Professions Information Center 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Associaticm Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1589 
703/264-9474 
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CAREERS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RIILATED SERVICES PROFESSIONS 



Special EdiK»tioQ and Rdated Smices Professums iiudiute a variety of piofessu»ials 
involved in {SDviding specially desigi^ instructkm ami related s^vioes to In&nts, 
toM^, di2di«i, and ycmth with disabilities. All of the {oofesacms offo* diaUeoges 
and vari^; ti^ also requiie originality and creativity. Special educaticm and rdated 
sravices professionals deaga m oKxiify pn^rams tiiat hs^ diildren and youdi with 
disabilities leam and devdop in their own way and at their own pace. Tbe goal of 
^ledal education is to provide stud^ts with disabilities the roost f^^m^fniate 
educational eavinmm«it, instruction, and idated s^vices to h^ than adiieve thdr 
pcrt^tial. One of the eju^ting diall^iges &cing ^Kdaled^KStion and rdated SKvices 
professicHials is to uncover ami nurture the hiddea takats of studaits wi& disabilities. 
Each of the fcdlowing professi(ms tries to me^ the^ diall^es. 

• Special Educatum Teadters design instruction, materials, and goals to match the 
learning styles, stroigths, and needs of each student. They ensure that students 
with disabilities receive the most ^^[>ropiiate instruction so that they can adiieve 
their full^ potential. 

For information contact: The Council for Exceptional Childrai, 1920 Association 
Dr., Restcm, VA 22091-15^,703/^0-3660 

• Sduwl Psydwlogists assess stud^ts to determine their learning and bdiavioral 
patterns. The results are used to plan individual programs for students with 
disabilities. 

For information contact: National Association of School Psychologists, 8455 
Colesville Road, Suite 1000, Silver Spring, MD 20910, 301/608-0500 

• Physical Therapists use various mov^n^ts to help people with c^tain physical 
liniitations dsvdop better po^re and stronger muscles. 

For inf[»maticm contact' American Physcal Ttera^ Association, 1111 North 
Fairfex Street, Alexandria, VA 22314, 703/684-2782 

• Speeds Pa^wlogists or Language Specialists evaluate speedi disordras or lack of 
normal language devdopmoit and provide ther^y to hdip people overcome 
speech and language disorders. 

For information contact: Amodcan Speech Language Hearing Association, 10801 
Rockville Pite, Rockville, MD 20852, 301/897-5700 

• School Counselors work with parsits and stw^ts to help ^ure that the 
student's educational, vocati(mal, and enx^ional needs are bdng met. 

For information contact: American Association for Counseling and Devdopment, 
5999 Stevenson Avem», Alexandria, VA 22304, 703/823-9800 
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• Ocaqfotional Therapists employ the thers^jeudc use of sdf-caie, work, and pby 
activities and ^wircKun^tal adaptations to increase indqiendent functions, 
enhance envelopment and quality of life, and prevoit disability. 

For infcffmation contact: Andean Occupational Then^y Association, 1383 
Piccaid Drive, Rockville, MD, 20850,301/948-9626 

• Adored Physical EducatUm Teachers individualize and modify i^ysical educati(»i 
activiti^ to help students with disabiliti^ devel(^ physical fitness skills in a 
sports exivironment. 

For information contact: Amedcan Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreaticm and Dance, 1^ Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091-1589, 
703/476-3400 

What Are Some of the Beneto of a Career in the Special Education and Related 
Services Professions? 

One big advantage is the growing demand for s^sasX education and related services 
professionals. This means tiiat wherev^ tl^se profesnonals live they will probably 
find positions available. And ev«i thcnigh certification and licenang requirements 
differ in each state, they are likdy to be able to continue their careers, no matter 
where or how many tin^ they move. 

Special education and related services professions genoaUy offo- opportunities to 
devdop a dose relationship with eadi stud^t. Oft^ paraprofessionals assist 
prcfessi(»ials to carry (Hit their plans and free the professioirals for valuable one-on- 
one time with the students. 

These piofesaonals also woric as part of a team. They work widi other professi(mals 
in the sdiool and in the community to ensure that each stu^t receives the services 
needed to do his or her best Hie^ team efforts can lead to satisfying professional 
and social rdation^ps. 

How Can I Find Out Whether a Career in Special Education is Right for iMe? 

The easiest and best way to test your interest is thrcnigh volunteo* activities that will 
give you actual experience working with childrra or adults with disabilities. Ask the 
special education teadiers in your sdKX>l or community if you can serve as an aide 
or tutor, or volunteer to help at an organization office, recreation csiter, or camp 
that provides activities for individuals with disabilities. 

Talk with pe(^le who are working in the various ^)ecial education and related 
services professions to learn why they enjoy their jobs and what they see as the 
revrards. 
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If you mmid enjoy bdng a part of a growing piofessicm that gives you many choices, 
opportunities, and challenges, cm of the special education or related services 
piofessicms may be the career for you! 

If you would like lurtiier information, contact: 



National Clearinglioiise for FlrofessU»is in Special Education 
Pxofessiffiis Information Centei 
The Council for Excqjtional Childrai 
1920 Assodaticm Drive 
Restcm, VA 2^1-1589 
703/294-9474; FAX 703/264-9494; TDD 703/264-9480 
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VOLUNTEER! RND OUT MORE ABOUT CAREERS IN SPEOAL EDUCATION 



The easiest and best way to test your int^iest in special education careens is through 
volunteer activities that will give you a;tual ejEperiencc working with children or 
adults witii disabilities. After you idoitify an ai^nxqniateatuation, begin to volunteer 
with peojrie who are working in the various special education professions. Ask them 
why they enjoy their jobs and what they see as the rewards. 

What Do Volunteers Do? 

Thae are any number of meaningful volunteer oRXjrtunities that might be of interest 
to you. DepKiding upon your time availability and inters, you may choose to 
become involved in a «ie-time evGiU a short-term project or an on-going long-twin 
commitment. Types of activities are nearly limitl^. For example, you may choose 
to do any of the following: 

1. Tutor or otherwise provide support services to students in a classroom or after 
school. 

2. Socialize with and be a buddy to an individual with disabilities. 

3. Provide informal assstance to studoits with disabilities in recreational or other 
community situations (e.g., waiting for a bus, shopping, or participating in local 
recreation oi sporting ac^vities). 

Tips for Finding Volunteer Opportunities 

1 . Contact a special education teacher or administrator in the local school to find out 
about classroom, playground, or related opportunities for special education 
students. 

2. Check with a Department of Special Education or employment bulletin board at 
a nearby collie or university to see if they know of paid or volunteer 
oj^xntunities assisting individu^ with di^ilities. 

3. Call Big Brothers, Big Sisters, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, YMCA, YWCA or 
similar local organizations to see if they have programs through which you can 
help an individual with disabilities participate in tl^ organization's activities. 

4. There arc an increasing number of disability-specific organizations that welcome 
volunteers and provide ex<«llent opportunities for g^ng to know individuals with 
disabilities and careers in working with them. Special Olympics, Centers for 
Therapeutic Riding, and Best Buddies are examples of programs r^resented 
across the country. Contact the National Information C«itcr for Handicapped 
Childrra and Youth (NICHCY) < 1-800-999-5599) for information regarding such 
organizations in your area. 



5. C^tact the National QearinghcHise for Professions in Special Education for 
infonnaticm on local or state imits of The Coumal ^ Exceptional Children where 
memben will talk with yoa. and help you itatify {^qnopriate volunteer 
ej^earies^es. 

6. Most geogr^diical areas have some sort of volunteer clearinghouse or placement 
bureau. They work like empiaymsat agencies and try to match the inta:ests, 
skills, and taisits of potential volunteers with community needs. Most such 
o!^ganizati€»is can assist you in identifying meaningful ways to volunte^ with 
individuals with di»biUties while gaining informaticm about career opportunities. 
Look in the ydlow pages ch* ccmtact ycmr local United Way, 
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SAMPLE PRESENTATION OUTUNE 
i. lntroductk)n 

• Introdac^ youxs^ and give partus information coi^mii^ yon are here 

• Hiank your host samp {sad specific indtvktuals in the group, if i^^propriate) 

• Wdcon^ die axKiieoce and reinforce their co mmit ment as denumstrated by their 
fltfendanpe 

• Briefly cmtline your pressitation 

II. What Is Spedai Education? 

• Definition 

• Who h sffved 

• Numb^ of children in special education 

ill. Why Con^der a Career In the S|Mci^ Education Professions? 

• Bfflieftts of working wi^ special education students 

• Sujrtly/d^nand st^istics 

• Diversity of availLjIe opportunities 

• Fedoal maralates 

IV. Who Works with Spectat Education Students? 

• Spedai mi Regular Education Teachm 

• Adndnistrators 

• School Biychologists 

• I%tysi^ Tliff^ists 

• Speech, Langn^e, ai^ Hearing Specialists 

• Rehid>ilitation Counselors 

• Occiq)ational Therapists 

• Ada^ed Physical ^ucation Teachers 

• SocM Woi^ras 

V. Preparation for a Career 

• Cffltification/liceiisure 

• Oi^x^tnnides Tor involvement (e.g. volunteering) 

• College requir^neots 

VI. Conduding Remarks 

• Summarize your presentation 

• Reasons for choosing a care^ in special education 

• Words of encouragement 

• Thank them once again for their attention 

• Offer follow-up hdp 
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SAMPLE PRESENTATION 



Introduction 

Good nxKuing (<0emo(m, evermg), my name is ^<mr name) and Ym here to talk to 
you today about the field of ^jedal educaticm and the vaiious professicmals that work 
with ^Kidal educaticm students. Before I b^in, I wcmld like to thank (comaa's 
name) of (name cf host gnmp) for (his, her, 0ieir) invitation to make this 
presentation. I wcHild like to welcome ym and, by virtue of your very attendance 
heie at this time, tiiank you for your interest in special education. Today (tonight, 
this morning, 0Us (fiemoon), we will explore ^fibai ^)edal education is and who 
receives ^ledal education services. You will learn about potential careers in the 
fidd, current practice, and the demand for ^ledal education and related services 
profe^onals, now and ioi the next few yean. 

[Give brief omUne of yaw own professional credentials] 

What is special education? 

I'm sure most of you have some understanding of whaX we mean when wc say 
"^ledal education," but let me give you my deflniticHi, so that we all have similar 
uniterstandings. Special educatiffli is individually tailored instnu^tion whidi is 
q}edally designed to meet the unique needs of childn»i with disabilities. These 
children have disabilities such as m^tal retardaticm, hearing impairmaits, speech or 
language impairments, visual impairmeits, serious ^notional dishirbances, orthopedic 
impairments, autism, traumatic brain injury, other healtii impairm^ts or spedilc 
learning disabilities. According to die U.S. Dq»rtmait of Educ^on's Thirteenth 
Armual Report to Congress on the In^kmentation of the IndMduaJs with Disabilities 
Education Act, there are more than 4.5 million childi^ and youth widi various 
disabilities in the U.S. who need the services of special ediK:aticHi professionals. 

Why consider a career in one of the special education or related services 
professions? 

The baiefits of working with special education studeits are many. Watching children 
grow and readi their full potential is rewarding, eq}ecially wl^ you have had a part 
in die process. In special educaticm, wheie ym woric with chilchen who have vexy 
unique and challenging needs, the rewards become ev^ greater. 

You may work with the same students for several years, bonding not only with them 
but with their famiUes. Special education is individualized, allowing the necessary 
time for meting the unique needs of eadi student Also, you work in an 
interdisciplinary setting, with other prof(^onals and goioal educators as part of a 
collaborative team to help students learn. 

Cunently, die demand for qualified special education professionals exceeds the 
available su|^ly. Although there are ovct 300,000 ^jedal educators employed to 
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serve childrwi with disabilities, the Thirteenth Armual Report to Congress rtports that 
thoe is still a dramatic shortage of over 30,000 special education teachers. While 
the supply varies by state and community, thaie are shortages of special educators 
nationwide. 

In conadering a career as a spedai education or related service professional, it is 
impcHlant to note the diversity of career q^rtunities available as well as the 
diversity of the stuctents you will be working with. Students receiving ^jedal 
education can be found in regular education or self-contsuncd classrooms, resource 
rooms, residential, hospital or hon^bound s^ngs, (tetenticm centos and correctional 
fecilities. While I work with children wIk) have ( ) disabilities in a(n) 

( ) setting, other professionals work with childrwi with ( ) 

disabilities in ( ) settings. 

[You may wish to show slides/videos of students with a variety of disabilities and/or 
in a variety of settings (see Appendix D for presentation resources)} 

Since the Fateal mandate for special edi«»tion (Public Law 94-142) was enacted in 
1975, the profession has grown to encompass services to individuals with disabilities 
from birth to 21. Special education and related services profiKsionals work with all 
ages of children and youth from infants and toddlers to young adults. 

Who works with special education students? 

There are various professionals involved in providing services to infants, toddlers, 
children, and youth with disabilities. Among these professionals are ^)ecial 
education administrators and teachers; school psychologists; physical and occupational 
therapists; speech, language and hearing specialists; school counselors; adapted 
physical education teachers; and social workers. 

Special education and related services prof^onals design or modify programs that 
help children and youth with disabilities learn and develop in their own way and at 
their own pace. One of the exciting challenge facing these professicmals is to 
uncover and nurture the hidden talents of students with disabilities. 

fyou may wish to show slides/video of different special education and related services 
professionals at work] 

Preparation for a Career 

Professional preparation programs for special education and related services 
professionals are available in numerous colleges and universities nationwide. 
However, certification and licensure requirements vary from state to state and 
profession to profession. All require a minimum of a bachelor*s def ree, while most 
require post-baccalaureate education. 
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Even before you enter a piofesdcHial pxqKuaticm program, tfaete aie a number of 

ways ymi can see ^odal educators at work. Ccmstder vdunteering time in your 

local community's Spedal Olynqpics, Biisasd career awareness days ^KHisored by local 

sdKxds and public agencies, or dev)(^ time as an aide in a special education 

in a local sdxxd. 11:^ are excdlsit ways to gain first-hand e^cperience of ttis work 

of special educaticm profiessionals and the stud^ts tiiey serve before making a formal 

commitment* 

Conduding Remarks 

Today I have told ycm a little bit about spedal educaticm, and the profiessionals who 
work with special educatiim stud^ts. I have asked ycm to ccmsid^ a careo' as a 
special education professicmal and I have givsi you soiid& idea of how to prepare for 
a career working with spcasX ediKation stud^ts. 

Choosing a career in spedai educaticm is an inqx^ant stq>. Hie rrwards are as 
varied as the needs of the students with whom we work. Studoits may "make your 
day" with a anile where ti^re was ncme bdore, a ren^Uered qielling word or math 
feet, a litoal step in the right direction, or an s^Hcaticm of a hard-won concqit 
Are these outcomes any differ^t from what is expected of any chikl? Not really. 
The differoic^ lie in the woric that you, your stuc^ts, and thdr families know had 
to be done to get there. The additional effort is what puts the "qjecial" in special 
education. 

Thank you for coming today (tonight. Ms morning, i^kmoon). Tog^her we have 
taken a brief walk through the field of ^^edal educaticm and you have learned how 
speidai educatcn^ help diikhen with disabilities blossom and reach thear full potential. 
I wcHild not have takai ycm on this journey if I did not truly believe that the rewards 
of pursuing a career in ^»cial educaticm far (wtwdgh any obstacles you might find 
along tt^ way. There are a lot of resources out th^ to hdp you and if you are 
interested in finding out nKne, I will be (flighted to be your guide. I wish you the 
best of luck in whatever (tedsion you make. 

I also have a brief evaluaticm form that I would like to have each of you complete 
befoie you leave. The information will be very important to .ne as I plan future 
l^esentations so please take a few minutes to fill it out. Your honest appraisal will 
be greatly ^jpredat&i. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESENTERS 

(Prepared by ttt9 CSC PfofoMtonst Ooyolof^nont DfifwtnKvit} 
FORMAT 



Make it suiq>Ie 



Visuals/Grai^cs 



DELIVERY 



Organize yom &(m^ts 

Practice makes perfect 

NevCT, never... 
Make visuals l^ible 

Project yourself 
You are in control 
Avoid monc^ony 
"Subtotal" your thoughts 



EVALUATION 



Elicit feedback 



Self-evaluation 



For your audience: 

• what your are going to say. 

• Say it 

• S^ wfa^ ycNi have said. 

Present ik> mxe dian sevoi conc^ns durii^ tilie presentation; 
Four to Hve conce{^ would be evoi b^ter. 

• Use gnq^cs and visuals irequaitly; let visuals guide &e 
nussi^. 

• Use transition stataneaits l^weoi visuals. 

• Use a title to imroduce yourself and your presoitation. 

Draft your summary first, work b^^ from ±at poiit. Lay 
out a story board to hdp &asme continuity and conq)lete9i^ 
of &ou^ ami information. 

Practice, polish, ami refine your presoitation. 



...read your notes for a presentation. 

Hiere is a limit to Ae amount of information any one visual 
can carry. Tor a room 25' long, letters on the scre^ ^ould 
be 1" hi^; for 48', 2" high, «c. 

Convey audiority, expertise, and credible sources in the 
mat^ial presoited. 

in onttrol of die presentation. Move forward to 
cif>ture attentk>n; don't stand in cm place. 

Vary your "^^akmg" >^ice. Provide equal presenter/media 

Use transition ^ataneats with brief summaries of poin^ just 
made. State condusk)ns specifically. 



Prepare a short evaluation form to be filled out by your 
audiaice after each presa^tk)n. Use tibdr comments to 
assist you in preparing for future presentations. 

Ever woi^« how otiios see you? Try videot^ing yoursdf 
and evaluate your own performance. 
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Sample Overheads and 
Presentation Resources 



WHAT IS SPECIAL EDUCATION? 



Specially Designed Instruction 

To Meet the Unique Needs of Children 
with Disabilities 

Conducted in: 

• Classrooms 

• Homes 

• Hospitals 

• Institutions 

• Other settings 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION AND 
RELATED SERVICES 
PROFESSIONALS 



• Special and Regular Education 
Teachers and Administrators 

• Physical Therapists 

• Occupational Therapists 

• Speech, Language, and Hearing 
Specialists 

• School Counselors 

• School Psychologists 

• Social Workers 

• Adapted Physical Education 
Teachers 
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WHY CONSIDER A CAREER IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION? 



• Many Rewards 

• Challenging Work 

• Extended Relationship with Students 
and Their Families 

• Team Setting 

• Diverse Career Opportunities 

• Personnel Shortages 

• Diverse Students 
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PREPARATION FOR A CAREER 

• Degree 

• Certification 

• Licensure 
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PRESENTATION RESOURCES 



Spfidal Education Vkiaos 

Hie Ikfichigan CEC has produced a IS-minute video oititled, 'Consider an 
Ecc^Umai Career.' U features ^ledal educatko teadi&s and si{^x>it staff with 
tfadr students f^^«ining what*ji itpetM ahrmt special education. Tt» primary 
target audience is junicxr-high and middte-sdKXil students, however, it is also good 
for sMt audi^ices. Cost $25.00 Ondwies shqiping ami faamiling). Available 
from Ed Page, l^fichigan CEC, 11000 McQun^ Road, Plymouth, MI 48170. 

"Readi for tite Fovm^Tmch* is tte title of a 30-secoiid {wblic sravice 
announcai^it, jHOduced by ti» mniiHDfit grDU|>, Recruiting New Teachm. Cost 
$10.00 Oi^udes shq^ang ami handling). Available £rom the Naticmal 
Clearin^K>use on Profesaloos in Spedal Education, Information Center, 1920 
Assodation Drive, Resttm, VA ^091. 

Related Services Videos 

The Animcan Speech-Language-Hearing Assodation has produced a 12-minute 
video entitled, "Sp^di-Lmguage Pathology and Audiohgy: Careen That Make a 
DIffmnce* Hiis producticm »plores tiie kinds of disord^ q^eech-language 
pathdpgists and amliologists treat ami shows these professionals at work. Cost 
$35.00 (plus $4.48 fcff ^iqjping and hamUing). Available from ASHA, 
Publication Sales, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852. 

The American Occiqiational Thssspy Assodation distributes a 13-minute video 
oititled, "Qmimitmm to Caring," which describes tbe broad ^)ectrum of roles 
occupati<ml therapists have in cUnical and educaticmal sitings. Cost $7.00. 
Available from ACTA, 1383 Hccard Drive, Rockville, MD 20850. 
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TYPICALLY-ASKED QUESTIONS 



What is spet^l education? 

Special education is ti^ piovisi(»i of ^^edally deagi^, individualized instruction 
to meet tiie unique teamiog needs of students with disabilities. 

What do speciai educators do? 

They deagn instnicticm, materials, and goals to matdi the learning styles, 
strengths, and i^eds of each stiKteit This is in^xirtant to eisure that studoits 
with disl^Hlities xeceive ttts most appropriate instructicHi so that ^nsy can achieve 
to ttexT fullest potoitiaL 

What are special education students nice? 

Special education students are a varied groi^. They diffier by ability, age, 
learning style and personality Qust like all children). To qualify for special 
education service, a stucknt must have a unique learning need that differs fiom 
c^ier similarly aged stiKieats. Hiis need is individually d^ermii^ through an 
interdisciplinary asse^moit, and the ^ledal educaticm to be provided is planned 
jointly by t}» child's paraits, teachers, other schocd prof»aonals, and the 
students ti^nselves if diey are able. 

What are the various disabilities of students in special education? 

Hie disabilities of students in special education vary mMy. Some stud^ts have 
cognitive in^iurm»its si^ as mental netardatirai, which can range from mild to 
profound or qiecific learning disabilities, that are unrdated to intelligence, but can 
interfere with die stud^t*s ability to learn. Other students have i^ysical 
impaim^ts that require the use of wi^ diairs or otl^ assistive devices. Some 
stuc^ts* disabilities are sensory, sik^ as bearing and visual impairments. Some 
have chronic health prd>lems or multiple diabilities. 
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Disabling Conditions 

Specific Timing Disabilities 
Speech or Language Impairments 
Mental S^aidaticHi 
Serious Emotioaal Disturbance 
Multiide Disability 
I&aiing Impaim^ts 
Qrdiqjedic Inqiainneits 
Other Health In^airments 
Visual Impairmeats 



% of SrMcial 
Education Students 



48.5 

22.9 

13.3 

9.0 

2.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

0.5 



(Takm firom the Tfdneentii Annual Report to Congress on the 
hnpkmemttion (tftiie Individuals with Disabilities Education Aa.) 



Do children with the same disability have the same learning needs? 

No. While there may be some similarities, children with disabilities vary greatly 
in thdr needs. This is the reason why ^lecial education is so individua lized. 

Do special education professionals only work with students with some 
ty^e of disability? 

No. Some ^)ecial education proft^onals woric with students \^o are gifted. 
Hiese studoits have shown achievemrat and/or poteitial in areas such as 
inteUigence, creativity, leadership, and art. like students with disabilities, 
individualuKd instruction for studoits who are gifted is necessary to meet their 
unique learning needs. 

How much are special education teachers paid? 

Income levds vary according to the school district and geogr^hic location. 
Salari^ of special educaticn teachm are goimUy ccmsistent with those of r^ular 
teachen. According to tiie Andean Fedmtion of Tethers "Survey & Analysis 
of Salary Trends 1991 Research Rqxm," the national avoiage salary for teachers 
during the 1990-91 school year was $32,880. The avaage salary range for those 
same teachers during 1990-91 was $22,363-$43,4(^. 

(Provide salary figures for your state/district if amiable.) 

How many jobs are available for special education teachers? 

Vacancies vary from state to state and community to community. Currently, the 
demand for qualified special educators seriously exceeds t!^ available supply. 
During the 1988-1989 school year, the Thirteenth Annual Report to Congress 
reports that 300,503 special education teachos s^ed 4,587,370 students with 
disabilities. But an additional 30,000 teachers were need^. 
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(Provide ir^muuim about your suae or district ffit is available.) 

What kind of preparation will I nead to become a spedai educator? 

Becoming a fecial educator requixes ptoUa lonal educaticm and ^xscialized 
expertise. New spedal ediKStioa teadiers initiaUy coinpl^ an undergo 
d^ree or a master's degree. Tbe types of professifBial prqiaradcm programs 
offesed in coll^ and onivernt^ vary widely but geoecaUy lead to special 
education teadber certi£tcatkm in ^ state wi^ the fsogram is offered. 

\vho are the other professionals who work with special education 
students? 

Huse are tl» piofessicmals who work cooperatively with tt» spedal education 
teadief to provide tiie most sqjpxopriate pn^rams for tiieir stunts. They include 
school psydiolpgi^; i&ysical tfaer^nsts; ^leedi, language, and hearing 
^ledalists; social worioers; school counselors; occupational therapists; and adapted 
{^ysical education teadiers, 

1 am not able to attend college at this point In my life, but 1 would still 
like to work with Indhdduals with disabilities. Are there jobs available for 
me? 

Yes, most definitely! According to the Nati(»ial Resource Center for 
Par^Hofesskmals in Education, there are currently over 150,000 panpnofessionals 
working in a variety of settings across the ccnmtry. Ttese settings indiKie early 
childhood programs, x^^ular and ^jecial educaticm classrooms, rescnuce rooms, 
ho^tals, rehabilitation ^dlities and resi^tial settings. The donand for these 
par^fesacmals is great. During the 1988-1989 sdwol year, die U.S. 
I>qartn»nt of Educatim rqwrted in the JfiineenA Anmud Rqwrt to Congress 
that dMse was a national Plottage of 5,590 teiK^^ ai<^ to sssye students with 
disabilities age 3-21. In addition, many parq>rofi»soQals find tiiat they are able 
to move into piofessi<nial positicms white working and going to coll^. Some 
even find that they are able to use t!^ eaqjoiaice toward college credit 

1 have never worked witii a person who has a disability, how do I know 1 
will nke it? 

The easiest and best way to te^ your interest is through volunteo- activiti^ that 
will give you actual experience working with childrHi or adults with disabilities. 
If you are intOBSted, I can help you find an experience that will be comfortable 
for 3'ou. 

(You may wish to prepare a list of contacts in your community that could provide 
volunteer sgferiences.) 
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PRESENTATION EVALUATION 



Itus evaluation is an inqjortant part of my pre^itaticm. Please take a few 
moments to conq>lete this form to provide fieedback which I will use to revise and 
imjnove future inesentations. Thanicyou. 

Circle One: 1 - exceUmt, 2 = good, 3 « fair, 4 = poor 

1. Before my piesentaticm, how would you describe your understanding of the 
special education profession? 

1 2 3 4 

2. Describe tl^ quality of my audio/visual materials. 

1 2 3 4 

3. Rate the organization of my pres«itation. 

1 2 3 4 

4. How would you d^cribe my willing!^ to answer questicHis? 

1 2 3 4 

5. After my presentaticm, how would you describe your understanding of the 
special education profession? 

1 2 3 4 

6. What is the likelihood that you will pursue a (^reer in special education? 

1 2 3 4 

(over) 

Note: Fnnn PnmeOb^ Special Eduaaton Caretr AwfO'gness, 1992, Restoti, VA: Natbiua Ckaringhouse 
for Profe>6k>08 10 Spedal Ediwatkm. The Council for Excq^tkmal Chiklrai. Repriuted by 
penn^sxoD. 
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Please Explain: 



Would you like mote infbnnation about choosing a career in spsdaX education? If 
so, please conq>lete the next few Ui^. 

Name: 



Address: 



Telq)hone:(0) (H) 
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DISPLAY LAYOUT 



Di^day Banner 



Consider a Carear in Special Education 



Fxofessioiial Roles 



Pictures 



Quotes 



AdmirNstrstors 

Resoiffce Room Teach^-s 

Sdf-Cont»ned Ctassroom 
Teachers 

Teactw Constants 

Adapted Riy»cai Education 
Teactws 

Related Services Provkiefs 



Quotation from a Setf- 
Ctvitatned Ctss^OMfi Teadttr 
Quotatkm irtm a ^>ecial 
Edt^at^ Adnwvstrator 
Quotation from a Resource 
fkKtm Teache- 
Quote^ from a Stutoit 
Rec^vtr^ Spec^ &iiK:ation 
Quotation from an Adapted 
PtiysicaJ Education Teacher 
Quotation from a Spedal 
Eduction Teacher Consuttant 
Quotation from a Parent 
Quotation from a ftelated 
Services Provider 



Table Top 



Resource list 



Handouts 



Mailing List 



Mail Box 



See 
Appendix H 



IN 



Sign-up Sheet 



DEPOSIT 
MAIL 

REQUEST 
HERE 
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Appendix H 
Resource List of Associations 



RESOURCE UST OF ASSOCIATIONS 



American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, RecreatiKi and Dance 
1900 Associatum Drive 
Reston, VA 2209M589 
703/476-3400 

American Assod^cm For Counseling and 

Development 

5999 Stevenscm Avoiue 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

703/823-9800 

American Occupational Thaapy AssodidcMi 
1383 Piccard Drive 
Rodcville, MD 20850 
301/948-9626 

American Physical Tteiqjy Association 
nil North Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703/684-2782 

Am^can Speedi Language Hearing 
Association (ASHA) 
10^1 RodcvillePike 
Rockville, MD 20852 
301/897-5700 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Assodation Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1589 
703/620-3660 

CEC - DivisicMi of Early Childhood (DEQ 
3 Church Circle, Box 194 
Ann^lis, MD 21401 
301/269-6801 

National Art Thoisqjy Association 
1220 AUanson Road 
Mudelin, IL 60060 
708/949-6064 



National Association of Social Workers 
750 First Stre^ N.E. 
Wa^iington, DC 20002 
202/408-8600 

National AssociaticHi for Muac Therapy 
8455 Colesville Ro^, Suite 930 
Silver Siffing, MD 20910 20003 
301/589-3300 

Naticmal Associaticm of School Nurses 
5700 Sanger Av^i» 
AlsaiKlria, VA 22311 
703/824-6950 

NaticHial Association of School Psychologists 
8455 Col^viUe Road, Suite 1000 
Silv& Sising, MD 20910 
301/608-0500 

National Dance Therapy Association 
2000 Coitury Plaza, Suite 108 
Columbia, MD 21044 
301/997-4040 

National Ther^)eutic Recreation Society 
3101 Park Cent^ Drive 
Alexai^ria^VA ^302 
703/820-4940 

R^istiy of Interprets for the Deaf, Inc. 
8719 Col^viUe Road Suite 310 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301/6(»-0050 



o 
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